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GENERAL NOTES. 
GEOGRAPHY AND TRAVELS. 1 

Africa. — The Somali. — The country of the Somali appears to 
be impenetrable at the present time to Europeans. M. Georges 
Revoil, who recently attempted to traverse the country, would 
have met with the same fate that overtook Kinzelbach at Guelidi 
twenty years ago, had he not escaped by night. He had a nar- 
row escape. The escort lent him by Omar Yousef, king of Guel- 
idi, had orders to kill him, and the watchfulness of a few friends 
alone saved him from becoming, like Sacconi, the victim of a 
treacherous night attack. 

The Cameroons. — The Polish explorer Rogozinski, leaving his 
ship at Santa Isabella (Fernando Po) proceeded by canoe to the 
Bay of Ambas, at the foot of the Cameroons mountains, and 
fixed his station at Mundaleh or Mundoleh, one of the islands in 
this bay. This island was ceded to him by treaty. He then set 
himself to explore the great Cameroons river, the embouchure of 
which is a vast estuary into which empty themselves three other 
rivers, the Mungo, from the Cameroons mountains to the north, 
the Lungasi and the Qua-qua or Edee. He was not able to pro- 
ceed more than sixty-five leagues up the Cameroons, on account 
of the opposition of the people and of the king of the country. 
Meanwhile his ship was destroyed by a hurricane, yet he contin- 
ued to work upon the establishment of his station, and on August 
13, 1883, started with M. C. Tomezek on an exploration of the 
Mungo. The travelers succeeded in discovering the upper 
course of this river and its cataracts, found two lakes in the 
watershed between the Cameroons and the Calabar, and ex- 
plored the upper course and sources of the Rio del Rey. On 
Nov. 27 they marched, accompanied by 600 men of the tribe of 
the Beferenganyas, to the frontiers of that tribe, but their hope to 
penetrate into the interior was destroyed by the defeat of the 
Beferenganyas by the hostile Mokonyes. On his return to Men- 
doleh, M. de Rogozinski traversed the Cameroons mountains 
throughout their entire length. It is' his intention, after recruit- 
ing, to again attempt to penetrate the interior and reach Lake 
Liba. 

Socotra. — Dr. Emil Riebeck, with Dr. Schweinfurth and others, 
visited Socotra in 1881, and the results of their observations have 
lately appeared in pamphlets upon the people and the flora of the 
island, by Dr. Schweinfurth. The animals and plants have strong 
affinities with those of the African and Arabian coasts opposite, 
but there are also Mediterranean types, as well as forms related 
to those found on the Abyssinian highlands, South Africa and 
West Tropical Africa. The Madagascan affinities insisted on by 

1 This department is edited by W. N. Lockington, Philadelphia. 
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Mr. Godwin Austen, of the British expedition, are doubted by 
the Germans. 

The true Socotrans of the interior of the island are by Dr. 
Schweinfurth believed to resemble most closely the Mahra and 
Qara tribes of middle South Arabia. This is borne out by the 
resemblance of their language to that of the Mahras. The peo- 
ple are ten to twelve thousand in number, and there seem to be 
two races, one dark with curly hair, the other lighter with straight 
hair. 

The Arctic. — Mr. Edward Whymper states that the height of 
the glacier-clad interior of Greenland in lat. yo°-Ji° considera- 
bly exceeds 10,000 feet. He describes it as presenting, every- 
where between 68° 30' and 71 15', a high level ridge, so abso- 
lutely covered by snow and ice that not a crag breaks the line. 
Many of the highest mountains are strewn with drifted rocks to 
their summits. 

Dr. Thoroddsen has recently explored the peninsula of Reyk- 
janses, Iceland. This little-known region is almost covered with 
lava, and perforated in every place with craters, sulphur vents, 
and hot springs. The interior is formed of a large plateau with 
hillocks, crossed by valleys, and totally devoid of vegetation and 
water. Dr. Thoroddsen has discovered thirty volcanoes, large 
and small. Only two, Thurrarhraun and Trolladyngia, were pre- 
viously known. Five of these volcanoes at least have been in 
eruption in historical times. The eastern and southern part of 
the peninsula is chiefly built of palagonite breccia, while the 
northern is covered with doleritic pre- glacial lava-streams, which 
were previously supposed to exist only at Ok and near Reyk- 
javik. In some places new lava overlays these materials. Dr. 
Thoroddsen examined also the geological conditions of Bordarf- 
jardarsysla and its hot springs, traveled across the great interior 
table-land of Iceland to the Langjokul, and explored the volcano 
Skjaldbreidur, which is 3400 feet high, and has a crater 900 feet 
across. 

The eastern coast of Greenland has by Baron Nordenskjold 
been proved to be separated by a comparatively narrow and shal- 
low cold current from a warm current coming from the south. 

Lieutenant Holm, chief of the Danish Expedition to the east 
coast of Greenland, states that the natives of that coast, who 
come to the western coast to exchange their bear, fox and seal 
skins for European merchandise, cannot support the climate of 
that coast, but fall victims to disease, especially small-pox. These 
eastern Greenlanders are more like the Eskimo than those of the 
western coast. The men are tall and bearded, sometimes even 
good looking, and the women better looking than their western 
compatriots. They live a nomadic life, wandering in summer in 
search of hunting and fishing grounds, while in winter several 
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families unite to live in huts made of earth covered with turf and 
stones. Lieutenant Holm penetrated to 6i° W. lat, and found 
the coast indented by deep fiords which are not marked on the 
maps. South of 61 ° N. lat., and even for many miles to the 
northward, the interior ice cannot be seen. The interior of the 
country, as viewed from a mountain 3000 feet high, consists of 
mountains rising 7000 feet and more above the sea. 

The Pacific Islands. — Mr. Forbes' Visit to Timor Laut. — The 
trip of Mr. Forbes and his wife to Timor Laut has, to some ex- 
tent, cleared the character of the natives of those little-known 
islands. Three months were passed at the village of Ritabel 
in the Island of Larat without any but friendly relations. The 
natives sold their visitors a site for a house, and did their very 
best to teach them their language. To this end the young 
women and men would bring objects and make them repeat the 
names. The houses seem all roof and floor. They are raised 
four or five feet from the ground, and entered through the floor 
by a trap door which is shut down at night. The dodokan, or 
seat of honor, with ornamented supports and a high carved back, 
is placed in front of the door. On the top of the back is an 
image, with a platter by its side. On this the natives place a 
little food every time they eat. When they drink they dip their 
finger and thumb in the fluid and flick a few drops upward with 
some words of invocation. All around the sides of the house a 
space for sleeping is raised some nine to twelve inches above the 
floor. The inmates rest their heads on pieces of squared bamboo 
with rounded edges, like the Chinese pillow, and recline on small, 
neatly made bamboo mats. In one gable is the fcean or fire-place, 
and opposite is a trellis-work platform on which is placed the 
cranium of the father of the house. Indian corn and other food, 
with sundry articles, are stored on little platforms stretching be- 
tween the rafters, and the scanty clothing of the inmates is sus- 
pended from the roof by elegantly designed and carved wooden 
devices. The elaborate carving lavished on every article is sur- 
prising. The travelers ran a narrow escape of death for want of 
proper food, for the natives would give nothing away, were suspi- 
cious of gold, because they had been cheated with false gold, and 
only cared to purchase articles of which they felt the immediate 
necessity. 

The name Timor Laut is Malay. The natives have no name 
for the group. The principal island, extending from 7 to 8° 
south latitude, west of 13 1° W. long., is Yamdena, north-east of 
this is Larat, and south-west of it Selaru. No land on Larat or 
Yamdena rises over about 200 feet, and the whole of the latter 
island, and probably of most of the others, as far as was visited, 
is coral, which forms cliffs often sixty or eighty feet high around the 
coast. About Egeron strait, between Selaru and Yamdena, these 
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cliffs are said to reach 400 feet. The soil is very thin. North 
and north-west of the larger island are a number of others, among 
them the peak of Laibobar, probably an extinct or dormant cra- 
ter, and some 2000 feet high. There are no rivers or streams, 
the so-called fresh- water is skimmed-off holes in the coral, and is 
brackish. The natives are constantly at war. In Larut, Ritabel 
and Waitidal are at feud with Kaleobar and Lamdesar. The 
village of Ritabel is on the foreshore against a cliff. The houses 
are in irregular streets, with their gables to the sea, so that the 
prahus can be run up under them, though in some cases separate 
sheds are built for the boats. A high, strong palisade, removable 
by day on the shore side, surrounds the village. The ground 
outside is everywhere, except upon a narrow path, beset with 
sharp bamboo spikes. A visit to Waitidal brought Mr. Forbes 
into trouble, jealous of his residence in Ritabel the Waitidal 
people endeavored to detain him as a prisoner, but he escaped by 
taking advantage of their love of raw palm-spirit. Waitidal is on 
the summit of a bluff, and the gateway is reached by a stair of 
dark red wood, the sides elaborately carved with alligators and 
lizards. The men vary greatly in stature, some are short and 
thickset, scarcely over five feet, while others reach five feet eleven 
inches, or even six feet or more, and are splendid looking fellows 
with magnificent muscles and perfect frames. The natives wear 
their hair combed out, and adorned with black, red and white 
calico bands. They dye it a rich golden color, with cocoanut, 
ash and lime. Very few show true frizzled hair. The women 
also vary from under five feet to almost six, are finely propor- 
tioned and graceful in every motion. The girls are often even 
handsome. In color the natives are a rich chocolate brown ; the 
forehead retreats slightly, the brows are low, and the eyes are 
small and narrow. There are two forms of nose, in one of which 
the tip is upturned and both nostrils visible in front, while in the 
other the tip is depressed and the alee nasi much inflated. There 
is a tendency, in many cases, for the upper jaw and teeth to over- 
hang the lower. The ears are small, but much disfigured by 
elaborate earrings. 

The climate is highly insalubrious, and the travelers suffered 
severely from fever. 

Some sixty species of birds were brought from the Timor Laut 
or Tenimber islands by Mr. Forbes. Among these Mr. Sclater 
finds twenly-three that have not been found out of that area, and 
twenty Of these are new. The birds as a whole are Papuan rather 
than Australian. Many are also found in Aru, but one or two 
occur also in Timor and even in India. 

The insects of Timor Laut show a great preponderance of 
Timor forms over those of Aru or New Guinea, probably because 
they are more influenced than the birds by the prevailing winds. 
Several new lepidoptera were found. 
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The plants of Timor Laut are mostly coral island plants, but 
with some peculiar forms, one species belonging to the flora of 
New Hebrides, and one to that of Australia. Cocoanuts, ferns, 
clerodendra, solanums and malvaceous shrubs occur. The low 
shrubby forest is, in some places, almost impenetrable from its 
spiny character. The largest trees are fig trees (Urostigma) and 
stereulias. The latter is near to the fire-tree of Australia, and 
their crowns of bright scarlet flowers, thrown out in advance of 
the foliage, are very conspicuous. Leguminous trees and myrtles 
abound ; there is a pandanus, and a few palms. A green carpet 
of Commelyna hides the rough coral. Arlocarpns incisa is not 
uncommon. There are no casuarinas, phyllode-bearing acacias, 
eucalypti or melanolencas. 

Lieutenant Beresford has ascended the volcano of Ambrym, 
in the New Hebrides. The active crater is about a quarter of a 
mile wide, but there is a large extinct one three or four miles 
across, and other smaller extinct ones. All the hills seem to be 
mere cinder heaps. 

GEOLOGY AND PALEONTOLOGY. 

The Choristodera. — We are now indebted to Dr. Lemoine, of 
Reims, for a general elucidation of the European form which cor- 
responds with the American genus Champsosaurus, 1 and which 
has not yet been shown to be distinct from it. The osteology 
is described in a pamphlet published by the author at Reims 
under the title, "Etude sur les Characteres Generiques du 
Simasdosaure, reptile nouveau de la faune Cernaysieme, etc., 
1884." The results obtained by Dr. Lemoine are very inter- 
esting, and quite anticipate the information which it was hoped 
that American material might furnish. The results of my own 
studies on Champsosaurus were thus expressed in 1876. 2 "As 
a summary of the preceding I propose to refer the genus Champ- 
sosaurus to the order Rhynchocephalia provisionally. It differs 
very much from Sphenodon in the non-coossification of the sacral 
vertebrae and non-union of the neural arches of the vertebrae 
with their centra, and the absence of the chordal perforations of 
the latter. * * On these grounds it may constitute a distinct 
suborder under the name of Choristodera." Dr. Lemoine states 
that M. Dollo has indicated to him that the form presents affini- 
ties to Sphenodon (= Hatteria), 3 and Dr. Lemoine himself finds 
resemblances in the vertebrae and teeth to that genus. The re- 
sults of his researches in other directions, however, compel a 
different conclusion as to the true position of this suborder. 

'Cope. Proceedings Philadelphia Academy, Dec, 1876. Simaadosaurus Gervais, 
Journal de Zoologie, Feb., 1877. 

2 Proceedings Phila. Academy, p. 350. 

"Etude, p. 37. 



